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IN LONDON. 


eeeeneinese memeenene” 


—s comedy which on Monday last took the place 
of The Crushed Tragedian at the Haymarket 
Theatre, entitled A Hornet’s Nest, seems not unlikely 
to reverse in London the verdict generally pronounced 
upon it in New York, just as The Crushed Tragedian 
met here with a reception widely different from that 
bestowed upon it by American play-goers. The result 
is one which, as our readers know, does not come upon 
us wholly as a surprise. The new play is cast in a 
mould not unfamiliar to London audiences, and of 
well-approved popularity. Written in Mr. H..J. Byron’s 
happiest vein so far as its amusing dialogue is concerned, 
it deals with a subject which always appeals with special 
force to Englishmen, who dearly love to see the 
successful self-assertion of a quiet, stolid hero, who 
reveals his force of character only when such revelation 
is absolutely demanded by surrounding circumstances. 
They like to watch the victory of a John Mildmay 
over the people who vainly thought they could turn 
him round their fingers; they believe in a man who, 
like the hero of another of Mr. Byron’s plays, is 
emphatically “ Not such a Fool as He looks.” There 
is always a certain effectiveness in the skilfully- 
managed discovery of unexpected powers possessed 
by an unlikely hero; and the effect is one often 
scored by dramatists and novelists when they 
make the bookworm suddenly display physical 
prowess, the rustic exhibit social accomplishments, the 
rough soldier evince diplomatic tact, the village maiden 
prove herself mistress of the wiles usually associated 
with the woman of the world. The charm of the un- 
expected here has full swing, and the sympathy of the 
spectator is won and securely retained by the welcome 
surprise. There are of course many gradations in the 
manner of employing this resource, and Mr. H. J. 
Byron has here adopted the least subtle method of 
working out his motive. The climax, in which the 
apparently foolish country gentleman, Mr. Sydney Spoon- 
bill, after being a prey to servants and friends throughout 
three acts, turns the tables upon them in the fourth, is 
reached with a clock-like regularity of episode. The 
characters are ticked off one after the other with the 
utmost precision, and their movements come before 
long to be anticipated by the spectator with unfailing 
accuracy. Whatever Mr. Spoonbill’s harpy acquaint- 
ances do or say, they are sure to commit themselves ; 
they are evil-disposed engineers, who obviously cannot 
avoid being hoist by their own petards. But in 
spite of its mechanical construction and its lack of all 
effort to rise above the level of the farcical, A Hornet’s 

yest does precisely what it is intended to do, keeps 
the house in one long shout of merriment, and rouses 
light-hearted sympathy with the manner in which the 
hero lulls a set of scheming plunderers into a sense of 
security, only to throw off his disguise of imbecility at 
the proper moment, and to assume the position of 
superiority for which in reality he is perfectly fitted. 











Theplay has also the merit of providing Mr. Sothern with 
a part similar to some of those in which the author him- 
self has before this been able to show his dry, quiet, and 
unaffected humour upon the stage; and the high 
polish of the art which seems like nature, whilst it un- 
obtrusively cares for the most minute detail, is here 
seen to great advantage, notwithstanding the absence 
of opportunity for the actor’s display of his higher and 
stronger histrionic qualifications. 

The “hornet’s nest” is, of course, the metaphor by 
which is suggested the unexpected punishment of those 
who interfere with Mr. Spoonbill’s peace and comfort ; 
and the successive divisions of the story are described 
as “three buzzes and a stinger.” The “ buzzes” tell us 
how Lieut.-Gen. Bloss, a bumptious old schemer, is 
anxious to persuade or to bully the pliable Spoonbill 
to pay out of his long purse for some worthless land ; 
how Mr. Marks, “a financial agent” of the shadiest 
order, is similarly desirous of passing off upon Spoon- 
bill some paste diamonds; how Mr. Straight Tipper 
wants to make one-sided bets with his weak-minded 
friend, and how Mrs. Mandrake strives to secure the 
rich bachelor as her second husband. All this while 
Spoonbill is emphatically playing the fool, for ever 
making puns and jokes, and completely puzzling his 
cousin Carry in his endeavours to find out whether her 
admitted affection for him means love for himself, or 
mere cousinly gratitude for his generosity. He is robbed 
by his servants, and everyone who comes near him 
despises his unmanly weakness of character. During 
the early portion of the play he fools all his self- 
seeking acquaintances to the top of their bent, and is 
regarded by them as a promising source of income ; 
he buys what Marks and Bloss have to sell; he lends 
money to Carry’s fashionable admirer, Mr. Frederick 
Pelham, and he even allows Mrs. Mandrake to throw 
herself at his head. Then comes a dinner at a Thames- 
side hotel, a repast which Bloss and Marks order, and 
expect Spoonbill to pay for. At the end of the dinner 
most of the guests have been called away one after 
another by telegrams, and have returned evidently per- 
turbed, and it is clear that Spoonbill’s scheme, whatever 
it may be, is beginning to work. The financial agent 
and the landed proprietor have each discovered that, 
most unusual of circumstances, they have robbed them- 
selves instead of robbing their customer in their 
bargains; the betting man finds that the horse he has 
laid against is going to win; Mrs, Mandrake is claimed 
by the landlord of the hotel as his missing wife, and, to 
‘crown all, Spoonbill declines any responsibility for the 
bill of-a dinner which he never ordered. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that most of Spoonbill’s victories seem to 
be due to chances of the oddest kind, and that he has 
only to sit still while those who wish to victimise him 
overreach themselves, the conclusion of this scene 
proves highly diverting, its only faults being its cut- 
and-dried arrangement, and the fact that it leaves us 
nothing to learn concerning the manner in which the 
concluding act is to be worked out. 

Mr. E. A. Sothern, as Spoonbill, proves himself to 
be an artist of calibre very different from that which is 
his in the exaggeration of Fitzaltamont. His manner 
throughout is the very model of ease and natural 
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charm; it never even borders on vulgarity in the noisiest 
scenes, and the suggestion of earnest love-making in 
the last act has about it the ring of honesty, notwith- 
standing all the frivolity of the man’s character. Al- 
though it is on Mr. Sothern that the burden of the 
work falls, the cast is remarkably complete in every 
particular, except that there is not the loveableness in 
Miss Roselle’s Carry Gresham which one might hope to 
see. Mr. Howe goes out of his line to give a clever 
sketch of the repulsive old money-lender, and Mr. 
Conway and Miss Thorne do exceedingly well the little 
that is asked of them. 
Mr. G. Holland, does not greatly improve upon the 
impression which he made in the previous play. 


The effort of Messrs. Tom Taylor and Paul Meritt to 
interest us vividly in Crabbe’s Smugglers and Poachers, 
a poem written with a motive in days gone by, meets 
with about the result that might have been expected. 
The poet had not a very interesting imagination nor 
any great creative power, and his popularity now-a-days 
is of the smallest. The dramatisation of this particular 
work.is, we think, scarcely likely to induce its audience 
to make the acquaintance of other Tales of the Hall. 
The rivalry of two brothers, the virtuous game- 
keeper and the vicious poacher, for the hand of the 
heroine, commences with the lady’s choice of the man 
who, in society slang, would be called a “ detrimental,” 
for Hester loves Richard the poacher. To save Richard’s 
life, she obeys her lover’s unworthy request, and gives 
herself to John the gamekeeper, who, good man though 
he is, accepts this bribe to keep back the evidence 
which would condemn his brother to death. Hester 
marries John and saves Richard, who, however, would 
without her sacrifice have escaped by the aid of his 
friends. The poacher returns; but he has lost his hold 
as a hero upon our sympathy. He should have met 
death, or at any rate have offered to meet it, rather 
than give up his love. In the end he is rewarded by a 
strange form of poetic justice, which kills the repre- 
sentative of the law to make room for its breaker ; and 
we are left to suppose that the widow of the late John 
Oakley will marry Richard as soon as she decently can. 
The story cannot be said to be a pleasant one, except, 
perhaps, in its opening; nor can either Mr. Meritt or 
Mr. Tom Taylor be said to have done justice to his 
special powers as an author. The dialogue lacks in- 
terest and life; the story, though constructed with a 
certain amount of skill, is wanting in the elements 
needed to secnre sympathy. 

Love or Life is excellently placed on the stage of 
the Olympic Theatre, and receives every possible chance 
at the hands of the principal players. Amongst these 
individual efforts are to be mentioned the genial force 
of Mr. Henry Neville as the poacher, the well-contrasted 
gravity of the brother as played by Mr. Billington, and, 
best of all, the sweet naturalness and artless grace of 
Mrs. Boucicault as the heroine. Mr. Flockton, too, is 
able once more to prove himself a thorough artist in a 
comparatively unimportant part; Mr. Pateman, Miss 
Kate Phillips, and Mr. Forbes Robertson are all clever 
in their several ways. 
in the play and in the interpretation; but it is work- 
manship scarcely likely to meet any very great reward. 


Madame Eugenia Pappenheim, a German prima 
donna, who has sung with success in America, made her 
first appearance in England on Saturday last as Valen- 
tina in Les Huguenots, at Her Majesty’s Opera. The 
character is one which has generally been undertaken 
by what are styled “dramatic” prime donne, for no 
particular reason so far as musical requirements are 
concerned, but chiefly because it has been supposed that 
the tragic emotions which the representative of Valen- 
tina has to express were more likely to be adequately 
pourtrayed by a vocalist accustomed to the “heavy 


The deaf American comedian, 


There is good workmanship both - 








business” of the lyric stage than by a “light” 
soprano. This delusion has been dispelled by the 
admirable impersonations of Valentina given by 
Mesdames Patti and Nilsson, and it has been shown 
that tragic emotion does not demand stentorian lungs 
for its interpretation, and that the pathetic power 
demanded by such réles as Desdemona, Lucia, Linda, 
and Gilda, is not greater than that required in the réle 
of Valentina. This part has, nevertheless, been chiefly 
appropriated by “dramatic” artists, and Madame 
Pappenheim, in coming forward as the successor of the 
lamented Titiens, at once challenged comparison with 
her illustrious predecessor. It is not likely that she 
will ever attain the eminence which Titiens won as an 
interpretress of lyric tragedy, for her voice already 
shows signs of deterioration in the upper notes, and 
she has not the brilliancy of tone, nor the execu- 
tive ability of Titiens, Nilsson, or Patti. Still, 
she has many excellent qualities, and is at present 
the only member of Her Majesty’s Opera Company to 
whom such réles as Donna Anna, Fidelio, and similarly 
exacting parts can be safely entrusted. Her voice is of 
mezzo-soprano quality, with considerable upward ex- 
tension; but, as already remarked, the higher notes are 
worn, and are produced with an effort, which sometimes 
results in screaming. In the middle and lower regis- 
ters the voice is full, rich, and of sympathetic quality. 
As an actress, Madame Pappenheim displays genuine 
dramatic power. In the scene where Valentina listens 
to the arrangements for the massacre of the Huguenots, 
knowing that her hidden lover, the Huguenot Raoul, 
is listening also, her by-play and facial expression were 
excellent; and in the great duet which follows 
she not only sang with remarkable ability, but 
acted with natural pathos and real histrionic power. 
It will be desirable to see her in another réle 
before pronouncing a definite opinion on her merits, 
but it may be said that she appears likely to prove a 
valuable accession to Her Majesty’s Opera Company, 
both as singer and actress. Her début was made under 
great disadvantages. We have reason to believe that 
she had no orchestral rehearsal, and Herr Behrens was 
so imperfect in the part of Marcello that her chances 
of success in the duet of the second act were seriously 
prejudiced. Her lover, Raoul, found in Signor Fancelli 
an able interpreter of his music, but a clumsy and 
unsympathetic actor. Di Nevers was well impersonated 
by Signor Del Puente, and Signor Rota, as St. Bris, 
sang like an artist, but was unable to divest his voice 
of its hollow and uninteresting quality. We may 
expect to hear Madame Pappenheim under more 
advantageous circumstances hereafter, and, meanwhile, 
she is entitled to highly favourable consideration. 

Madame Etelka Gerster, on Monday last, essayed 
for the first time in England the réle of Violetta in 
La Traviata. As we shall have further opportunities 
of seeing her in this character, we for the present 
refrain from a detailed analysis of her performance. 
On the whole it was successful, but she has appeared to 
greater advantage in other parts. She has not at pre- 
sent the tragic power neeessary in the last act, and 
although she occasionally manifested spontaneous 
pathos, her acting was mostly conventional, and her 
attempt to imitate Madame Adelina Patti in the final 
death scene was constrained and clearly artificial. In 
earlier portions of the opera she was more successful, 
especially in the scene where Violetta consents to the 
prayer of Germont senior that she will abandon Ger- 
mont junior. We have had many better Violettas 
heretofore, but Madame Gerster shows so marked a 
faculty of improvement that it is probable she may 
hereafter become a worthy rival of her illustrious pre- 
decessors. 


Last Wednesday, for his benefit, Mr. Edward Terry 
appeared in My Preserver, Night and Morning, and 
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Little Don Caesar de Bazan. In the second piece 
Miss Ada Cavendish appeared as Blanche, and the 
result of the whole entertainment was most satisfactory. 
Mr. Terry also delivered an address written by Mr. 
Burnand. The following extract will not be unaccept- 
able :— 


For I’m so very nervous, and uncertain, 

When once upon the wrong side of the curtain. 

I’ve got no fear when on the other side, 

But here excuse my being TERRI-fied ; . 
Like a lone rock round which the wild waves murmur, 
I’m here! no rock, not even terry firma ; 

Upon the stage I’ve no one with me—though 

Tiyery one’s “ with me” in the house, I know. 

But even now the diffidence wears off— 

And yet—(coughs) 

The man who hesitates must cough. 

To every dog his day, so goes the line ; 

If dog-days are for all, have I had mine? 

Well, two at least. The King of Spain was one, 
Then The Bohemian Gyurl when that was done— 
There dogged Devilshoof, in ragged togs, 

Spoke doggrel verse while going to the dogs, 

With Captain Ginger—timidé et temeré— 

Have you preserved that Ginger in your memory ? 

“ Ginger” hopes.always to retain his fervour ; 
You’ve seen my Ginger—alsu “ My Preserver.” 
Proser to whom Lobster gave of ill ease, 
Fifthly—not Faustly—there was Mephistop/eles, 
Who gaily used his sane and his feet 

In serenading “ Lubly Marguerite ! ” 

And sang before the Continongtal Bo-mong 

The Showman’s song—that’s not a song of Chawmont, 
The thoughts of all these characters, and more 
Assist my failing courage to restore, 

Feeling I have, whatever fate may send me, 

Many good characters to recommend me. 

Thus having said, I’ll end my grateful task, 

And, as a candidate for favour, ask 

Your “ vote and confidence "—the right expression— 
And your support throughout the —t session. 

I trust your show of hands, from which I'll learn 
That I may safely cownt on my return. 

I promise that I’ll do my best to please you. 
Candidates promise, this one guarantees you. 

My friends will say—and no man’s friends are warmer— 
I’m no mere “ promiser,” but a performer. 

And so—for one who was so yery shy 

At the beginning, as you saw was I— 

T’ve got on rather well—with but one cough— 

And having thus got on, I'll now get off— 

Thus proving what I show’d when I began, 

That I’m a most retiring young man, 


At the Globe Theatre, Mr. Righton has revived My 
Poll and my Partner Joe, and he is quite right to do 
so, since he can obtain the invaluable services of Mrs. 
John Wood as Mary Maybud. Her humour is as true as 
ever, and she remains the one successor of Mrs. Raymond 
in her feminine command of broad burlesque humour. 
The ditty, ** His Heart was True to Poll,” is one of the 
wittiest songs, given as Mrs, Wood gives it, that has ever 
been heard on the stage. Mr. Harry Paulton, Mr, 
Righton, and Miss Edith Blande are valuable members 
of a company devoted to this species of entertainment, 
and for a transient holiday programme, Flirtation and 
My Poll and my Partner Joe are all that need be 
wished. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 





O* Friday night at the Princess’s Theatre, Edin- 
burgh, on the occasion of Miss C. Leclereq’s 
benefit, there was produced at this theatre, for the first 
time on any stage, a drama by Mr. G. L. Gordon, 
entitled Broken Bail. According to the Scotsman, if 
not exactly calculated to please fastidious people, who 
require some charm of diction, with more or less of 
piquant reality in character, and of probability in inci- 
dent, this piece, when played to more advantage than 
it unfortunately was, can hardly fail to delight the 








lover of high-spiced, melodramatic “ sensation.” Its 
action turns upon the persecution by an atrocious 
scoundrel of an innocent woman whom he has some- 
how got involved in a charge of forgery, and whom 
he will only release from this dreadful position on her 
consenting to marry him. The victim, released on 


- bail, flies hither and thither, shunning the shame 


of a trial; her persecutor dogs her steps, he 
himself being dogged in turn by a detective, who 
suspects him to be a swindler he is in search 
of. Received as lady companion into an English manor- 
house, Rose Culver is wooed, and as good as won, by the 
young hope of the family, when, of course, to mar all, 
that dreadful Pomeroy again turns up, with Jingo from 
Scotland-yard still dancing attendance. After some 
exciting situations, an exposure takes place. Pomeroy, 
having done his worst, gives the detective the slip ; but, 
after a desperate race through brake and briar, is 
quietly secured. The part of Jingo, the calmly im- 
passive but jocular detective, was to have been taken 
by Mr. Nelson ; but, in the absence of that gentleman 
through indisposition, had to be read by Mr. James, 
with the effect which may easily be conceived. Miss 
Leclercq, notwithstanding this drawback, acted with 
great spirit as Rose Culver, giving adequate expression 
to the conflicting emotions which it was frequently her 
cue to delineate. 

This week comic opera still reigns almost supreme 
at Liverpool. The Alexandra Theatre is occupied by 
Mr. Musgrave’s company, and the Prince of Wales’s 
by Mr, Rosenthal’s. The Vokes Family are playing 
at the Amphitheatre in Delicate Ground and Fun in 
a Fog. A Fool and his Money, with Mr. Toole as 
Chawles, is still in the bills at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, the Theatre Royal in the same city 
being in possession of Mr. Barker’s company. The 
Shaughraun was revived on Monday night at 
the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. “Mr. Howard,” says 
the Scotsman, “ impersonated the Shaughraun, if not 
with complete spontaneity, at any rate with unflagging 
spirit and intelligent appreciation. In the character 
of Captain Molyneux Mr. Compton acted with quiet 
self-possession, bearing himself gracefully, and giving 
the due emphasis to such points as fell in his way, 
though not without that mannerism in the over-ela- 
borate use of the hands which we have formerly noted 
as a peculiarity of his cultivated style.” The attrae- 
tion at the Princess’s Theatre is the Cloches de 
Cornevilie. The Edinburgh press speaks highly 
of the work, which is likely to attract large 
audiences. ‘Mr. Howson’s impersonation of Gas- 
pard,” the Scotsman says, “is one of the features 
of the performance. In some parts—especially in 
the scene where, while gloating over his ill-gotten 
gold, he is suddenly confronted by what he believes 
to be the spectre of the old lord of Corneville— 
his acting reaches the level of tragedy.” At the Glasgow 
Theatre Royal on Monday night the principal attrac- 
tion was the familiar adaptation of Guy Mannering. 
The opportunities which the play affords for the display 
of dramatic and musical talent was taken advantage of 
to the fullest extent. The broad humnur of Dandie 
Dinmont found an able exponent in Mr. Houston, and 
the more farcical side of the Dominie Sampson’s cha- 
racter received due emphasis from Mr. Fitzroy. 
Retiring, and The Bashful Man, were the two 
pieces at the Gaiety, where the audience was 
not quite so large as might have been expected. Mr. 
Lionel Brough appeared to advantage as Snaffles. 
“Those who have seen Mr. Brough only in opéra~ 
bouffe,” says the Glasgow Herald, “should go to the 
Gaiety Theatre, where the Brough and Saker Comedy 
Company are fulfilling an engagement this week. The 
piece in which he appears, Retiring, serves to show 
that Mr. Brough is more than a burlesque actor. The 
character he plays is a good strong one to start with, 
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but it gains greatly by his skilful colouring, and his 
easy, hearty manner.” The Woman of the People, as 
played by Mdlle. Beatrice’s company, continues to be as 
popular as ever at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan is in the second week of his en- 
gagement at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle. The play 
on Monday night was Othello, and the Daily Journal 
says that Mr. Sullivan’s acting gave a pleasing proof 
that he still retains in all their freshness the gifts which 
made his reputation. Last night he played Lear, Mr. 
Cathcart being Kent. The piece de résistance at 
Sheffield this week is the Great Lancashire 
Strike, a play founded on the struggle in 
the Lancashire district between capital and labour. 
There are many exciting incidents in the course of the 
piece, which is sure to be attractive. The principal 
characters are very well played. Miss Rose Leclercq 
is at Bolton, the Caste company at Brighton, the Proof 
company at Bradford, the Owr Boys company at Ports- 
mouth, the Engaged company at Limerick, Miss 
Marriott’s company at Hull, the Stolen Kisses company 
at Wigan, the second Pink Dominos company at 
Cardiff, and Miss Carlotta Leclereq at Dundee. ; 








IN PARIS. 


—+1o.—— 


A* addition has just been made to the already 
ample list of Parisian theatres. Last Wednesday 
evening the Théatre des Nouveautés was opened under 
the management of M. Brasseur, one of the most dis- 
tinguished actors in the Palais Royal company. The 
new building is situate on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
occupying the same site as the old Fantaisies Parisiennes. 
It was really inaugurated two nights before, when a 
féte was given. Half-an-hour after midnight, 
Madame Celine Montaland recited a prologue in 
which the designs of the manager were amusingly 
set forth; Mdlle. Lina Bell read, M. Dupuis and M. 
Coedés treated us to their inimitable parody of Italian 
singers, Madame Théo sang, and M. Reyar caricatured 
MM. Gil-Pérés, Berton, Lassouche, Hyacinthe, and 
Brasseur himself with considerable skill. This enter- 
tainment lasted two hours, after which the company 
betook themselves to refreshment and then to dancing. 
Those who were present had many pleasing memories 
to carry away with them. Let us now pass to the first 
public performance given in the house. The pidce de 
résistance was Coco, a vaudeville in five acts, from the 
pens of M. Clairville, M. Mangé, and M. Delacour. The 
plot can scarcely be called original, seeing that it 
reminds us by turns of Le Chapeau de Paille Italie, 
the Princesse de Trebizonde, and La Cigale. The 
credit of the execution, however, belongs to the authors 
alone, and as the piece overflows with real gaiety, they 
have no reason to hold their achievement in light 
estimation. An outline of the story of the piece may 
be given in a few sentences, Coco is simply a parrot, 
and has had a fortune of 400,000 francs bequeathed 
to it by a former master. M. Chamberlan, a 
retired but impecunious officer, receives the interest 
of this money on the easy condition that he takes good 
care of the feathered heir. One day, by unpardonable 
want of prudence on the part of M. Chamberlan, Coco’s 
eage is left open at the window, and the bird flies 
away. The consternation of the officer may better be 
imagined than described. He sets all his friends to 
recover the fugitive, the reward to be a thousand francs. 
Just then, as the Maire of the Commune in which the 
scene is laid, he had to crown the rosiére, but in his 
fright the ceremony is totally forgotten, and the young 
girl is seen bewailing her disappointment in tears. 
‘Twice does he return to fulfil his duty, and twice is he 
called away by news of the escaped bird as he is about 





to crown the blushing maiden. The search for the 
bird serves to introduce us to a large number of 
personages, each with an amusing history, amusing 
objects, and amusing adventures to go through. These 
alone would be sufficient to keep the audience in good 
humour, but the strength of the piece is considerably 
increased by an extensive variety of songs, dances, and 
scenic surprises. Nor did the company which M. Bras- 
seur has gathered together fail to do justice to their 
parts. The manager, notwithstanding evident pre- 
occupation, infused a good deal of humour into 
his performance of an impresario, while Mdlle. 
Montaland, as an arch and saucy diva, was full 
of grace and animation. In one part we have Malle. 
Silly, who for some time has not been seen in scénes de 
genre, and in others Mdlle. Darcourt, Mdlle. Blanche 
Méry, M. Charles Numa, M. Martin, and M. Richard. 
We must not forget to state that in the end Chamber- 
lan’s peace of mind is restored by the recovery of the 
bird which has caused so much trouble. To criticise 
Coco from a high standpoint would of course be out of 
the question, and it is only necessary to add that the 
Théatre des Nouveautés has been opened under the most 
favourable auspices. 

Le Secret de Miss Aurore, an adaptation by M. 
Lambert Thiboust and M. Bernard Derosne of Miss 
Braddon’s Aurora Floyd, has been revived at the 
Chateau d’Eau. This drama, which is in five acts and 
eight tableaux, was originally produced at the Théatre 
du Chatelet in the summer of 1863, before the novel 
had ceased to furnish a subject of conversation on either 
side of the Channel. M. Paul Deshayes was the 
original John Mellish. The principal parts are now 
played by M. Gravier and Madame L. Magnier. Their 
acting is extremely effective, but it remains to be seen 
whether a piece constructed on lines so disfavoured 
by Paris audiences will hold a place in the affiches very 
long. 





IN BERLIN. 
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S the fourth, and we believe the last, of the novel- 
ties to be produced during their present Gast- 
spiel, the Meiningen company produced Grillparzer’s 
tragedy, Die Ahnfraw (The Ancestress), on the 8th 
inst., at the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theater. Written 
in 1816 and played for the first time at the Theater an 
der Wien in Vienna on the 31st January, 1817, this 
tragedy, which its author borrowed from Calderon, as 
he did also his Der Trawm ein Leben (La Vida es 
Suefio), has had a long and glorious career, and its 
weird plot, its alternating passion and melancholy, and 
its brilliant language still render it an effective acting 
piece. It differs from the previous productions of the 
present engagement in offering no scope for brilliant 
scenery, or for peopling the stage with those animated 
groups which are a speciality of the Meiningen com- 
pany. The whole tragedy is shrouded in twilight ; the 
rooms are dimly lighted, and the ghostly ancestress, 
clad in grey from head to foot, excites a feeling 
of terror each time she enters and disappears 
with noiseless tread. The scene is laid in Bo- 
hemia in the castle of Count Borotin; the 
costumes are simple, belonging to the seventeenth 
century. The second act is a masterpiece of the terrible, 
and is wonderfully realised in this performance. In 
the arrangement of the last act, which passes in the 
ancestral vault, the management have disregarded the 
dramatist’s stage directions and introduced a sensa~- 
tional innovation. The coffin of the Ahnfraw is placed 
in, the centre of the vault; it opens, and the dead 
woman slowly rises and advances to Jaromir, who falls 
down dead, and she then returns to her coffin, which 
closes of its own accord, and not till then do the captain 
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and the soldiers rush in. The self-opening coffin is un 
innovation, borrowed probably from the well-known 
scene in Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable. In the original 
version of the tragedy there was in the background of 
the scene a lofty monument, from which the ghost 
issued, not returning till it had transfixed the entering 
soldiers with terror. The tragedy is well acted. Herr 
Nesper as Jaromir displayed much fire and passion, and 
Frau Bittner, with her slight figure and soft voice, was 
well suited to the part of Bertha, while Herr Hellmuth- 
Bram as Borotin, and Fraulein Bruckmiiller in the 
title part were very satisfactory, and the minor parts 
were all so well filled as to make up an excellent 
ensemble. Die Ahnfrau did not, however, prove so 
attractive as the previous productions of the company, 
and was withdrawn after three or four performances to 
make way for further representations of the Winter's 
Tale and Die Réuber. 

The National Theater is now occupied by a clever 
company from Hamburg, whose performances in the 
low German dialect on a former occasion are pleasantly 
remembered by Berlin theatre-goers. They began their 
engagement in pieces already familiar to the German 
capital, such as De Leev in Beerlan’n and Hamburger 
Leiden. On the 9th inst. they produced a new piece by 
Herr Barmann, entitled Stadtminschen wn Buurnliid 
(Town and Country People), in which town vices and 
country virtues are depicted with equal exaggeration. 
Two brothers represent town and country; virtue is 
rewarded by a rich uncle, who returns from India and 
unites his rural nephew and his daughter. There is 
nothing novel in the idea of the piece, but the time- 
worn topic is comically treated. Frau Lotte Mende 
plays with much spirit the character of a resolute 
peasant-woman; Fraulein Schatz is a pleasing heroine, 
and the brothers are well represented by Herren Kinder 
and Reimers. Frau Mende is an actress of remarkable 
comic power, and is endowed with a keen sense of 
humour. Her rendering of the title part in Herr Julius 
Stinde’s one-act piece, Tante Lotte, which is given as 
an after-piece, displayed her talents to great advantage. 

The Residenz Theater has produced Herr Henle’s 
comedy, Durch die Intendanz, the work which gained 
the first prize in the competition got up last year by 
Herr Laube, of the Vienna Stadttheater, with such dis- 
appointing results). The comedy, which was fully 
noticed in our columns on the occasion of its production 
in Vienna, is on the hackneyed subject of the joys and 
sorrows of a dramatic author and of stage life. It is 
not very well acted here, except by Herr Eggeling, a 
new acquisition of this theatre, who plays the part of 
Hans Waldau in a pleasing and natural manner, and 
by Herr Haack, who is very good as the manager of 
the Court Theatre. 

The season is approaching its end at the Royal 
Opera and Playhouse. During the vacation the stage 
of the former is to be greatly enlarged to meet the 
scenic requirements of the day. At the Royal Play- 
house nothing noteworthy has occurred except the ap- 
pearance of Fraulein Frauenthal, of the Residenz 
Theater, in the title part of Oscar von Redwitz’s 
Philippine Welfer, which she played with much grace 
and sentiment, though the vast size of the house tried 
the voice of an actress accustomed to the small dimen- 
sions of what we may call the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
of Berlin. 





IN MILAN. 


——_+04——— 


i er Pietriboni Company brought their long season 
: at the Manzoni Theatre to an end on the 2nd 
inst., playing on that occasion Signor Giacosa’s charm- 





ing comedy, Il Marito amante della Moglie (The 
Husband in Love with his Wife), a piece which brings 
out all the best qualifications of this excellent company, 
affording scope for the display of the passionate warmth 
of Signora Fantecchi-Pietriboni, the ingenuous grace 
of the promising Signorina Glech, the natural acting 
of Signor Pietriboni, and the comic powers of facial 
expression of Signor Barsi. These clever artistes 
received quite an ovation at the end of this 
farewell performance, and have left such pleasant 
memories behind them that they may for the future 
always count upon a warm reception in Milan. Their 
season was not characterised by the production of any 
new Italian work that has left its mark, but their per- 
formances of the repertory were highly satisfactory, and 
they gained glory by the production of Italian versions 
of M. Sardou’s Bourgeois de Pontarcy and M. Emile 
Augier’s Fourchambault within a few months after the 
first performance of those works in Paris. M. Sardou’s 
comedy was by far the greatest success of the season. 
Les Fourchambault was less successful, for reasons 
which we attempted to point out so recently that 
we need not revert to the subject. The Pietriboni 
Company have been succeeded by Signor Moro-Lin 
and his troupe, whose performances in the Venetian 
dialect are very popular in the north of Italy, 
and who have not visited Milan since the beginning 
of last year. They opened their season, which 
is to be a brief one, on the 3rd instant, with a 
piece which gained great popularity during their last 
season at the Manzoni Theatre, Signor Selvatico’s 
I recint da festa (The Holyday Earrings), which 
was again received with great favour. Goldoni’s 
Chi la fa Vaspeta was the next production, pend- 
ing the preparation of a new comedy from the pen 
of Signor Gallina, who has been called the Goldoni of 
the present day, and whose Moroso della Nonna was 
so successful that a new work of his always excites 
great expectations. The large audience who assembled 
on the 5th inst. to witness the first performance of Mia 
Jia, as the new piece is called, were sadly disappointed. 
The easy and natural dialogue contains indeed some 
bright flashes that remind one of its anthor’s earlier 
works, and one or two scenes excited applause, but ex- 
cessive prolixity wearied a well-disposed audience, and 
the curtain fell amidst a chilling silence, more decisive 
than a storm of hisses. Signor Moro-Lin and his com- 
pany were much more successful with their next ven- 
ture, a translation into the Venetian dialect of- Signor 
Morandi’s graceful comedy, La Maestrina, which 
gives a life-like picture of the troubles of an ill- 
paid parochial school-mistress in a little country 
commune, the tyranny of the authorities and 
the scandal-mongering of a  priest-ruled village 
being treated in a true comic vein. The original 
work was written in choice Italian, and it is by no 
means improved by translation into the Venetian 
dialect, but the excellence of the acting atoned in a 
great measure for the defects of the new version. 
Signor Angelo Moro-Lin elaborated with great skill the 
character of Liborio, a school-inspector, and Signor 
Zago gave a humorous sketch of the parish priest. 
Signorina Fabbri was excellent as the schoolmistress, 
and Signora Paladini made much of Rosa, a gossipping 
but good-hearted woman. Goldoni always forms an 
important portion of the Moro-Lin repertory, and the 
next production of the company was drawn from that 
inexhaustible source. The work selected was the now 
rarely played Impressario delle Smirne, a comedy in 
which Goldoni ridicules the weaknesses and meannesses 
of theatrical managers and agents, and the foibles and 
follies of actors and actresses. The performance was 
coldly received, a result partly due to the some- 
what antiquated style of the piece, and partly 
to the acting, which left much to be desired except 
in the leading characters, which were well filled 
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by Signori Moro-Lin, Covi, and Zago, and Signora 
Zen, a lady who never fails to gain the sympathies 
of her audience. 








IN AMERICA. 


———_ +0 —_—_ 


Y the last mail we have received New York 
advices to the 8th inst. There are but few 
facts of any interest to record. The season is rapidly 
approaching its termination, and no important novelties 
will be produced until the autumn. Miss Adelina 
Gasparini appeared at the Lyceum Theatre on the even- 
ing of the 6th inst. as Pauline in The Lady of Lyons. 
This young lady, who acted during the first part of the 
week in Romeo and Juliet, deepened, according to the 
New York Times, the favourable impression produced 
by her earlier performances. She has grace, come- 
liness, and intelligence, and although her work is 
not free from those evidences of careful tuition which 
must make way for equally correct but more spon- 
taneous achievements before the performer can fairly 
rank with the foremost in her profession, she shows 
that she possesses feeling, warmth, and a certain 
flexibility of style which is of exccllo=t promise for the 
future. Her Pauline was, of course, wanting in depth 
and power, and, as a whole, it was decidedly conven- 
tional, but it was clearly the effort of a very gifted 
débutante, from whom a great deal can be expected 
when years, culture, and observation shall have brought 
their fruits. The regular Wallack season has come to 
a prosperous close, but owing to further demand for 
seats Diplomacy was to be continued until June 15. 
Nearly two months ago, as the readers of The Theatre 
have already been told, Mr. Emmett began a successful 
series of “Fritz” representations at the Standard 
Theatre, and from current indications he will probably 
continue to do so all the summer. When the curtain was 
rung down in the last act of the Gascon, at Niblo’s, on 
the 28th ult., it was announced that owing to dissen- 
sions behind the scenes, the play would not again be 
represented. Mr. Arnott and the manager accuse each 
other of breaking his agreement. The dispute will, 
probably, be settled in a court of law. Mr. Maurice 
Grau has been induced to defer the closure of the Aimée 
opera bouffe term in New York, and presented this 
famous company at Booth’s Theatre on the 3rd inst. 
Mr. Barrett was at San Francisco. He has im- 
proved in voice, increased in power, and as a 
general comment it may be said that he has matured 
in the two years that have elapsed since his last 
appearance in this city. The San Francisco Chronicle, 
speaking of his performance of Richelieu, says it is 
massive, and inthe more passionate scenes fully level to 
the best situations. But it lacks the delicate play of 
light and shade, which of itself bespeaks the artist. 
Moreover, he wants the growing feebleness of age, the 
subtlety of the Frenchman, and the fine sense of 
sarcastic humour which enlivens the play’s gloomiest 
scenes. The attributes which are wanting are decidedly 
essential to a round, full, and complete interpretation 
of what has hecome, through the vitality given it by 
many great actors, one of the leading personages of the 
modern stage. Mr. Barrett also made his appearance 
in Rosedale, the play which first brought him promi- 
nently before the country, and which has contributed 
more than any other to give him a national reputation. 
His rendering of Elliott Gray brings into relief his best 
qualities. He combines in mind and person the essen- 
tials of the character—shrewdness, gallantry, personal 
grace, nonchalance, and an easy humour withal, which 
appears in few of his dramatic efforts. The play itself 
is one of the prettiest and most effective of modern 





romantic dramas. The scenes in which Mr. Barrett 
excels are the first midnight interview with Miles 
McKenna, the love scene with Rosa Leigh, and that in 
which he recovers the child from the gypsies. The 
love scene was specially felicitous, and heightened in 
effect by the piquant acting of Miss Harrison, who 
made her re-entrance on the stage as Rosa. 

Our advices from other parts of America are to the 
Ist inst. Mr. John McCullough was then at Washing- 
ton, Mdlle. Aimée at Philadelphia, Madame Janauschek 
at Portland, Mr. Willie Edouin at Boston, Mr. George 
Clarke at Philadelphia, the Union Square Company at 
Paterson in A Celebrated Case, Madame Modjeska at 
Utica, Mr. John T. Raymond at Lansing, Madame 
Marie Roze at Detroit, Mr. George Rignold at Denver, 
the Pauline Markham Burlesque Company at St. Louis, 
and Mdlle. Ilma de Murska at Fort Worth. Most of 
the theatres at St. Louis were closed, some on account of 
the approach of summer, and others, it is to be feared, 
because the managers had incurred heavy losses. 








IN AUSTRALIA. 


— —1Oe—— 


UF to the date of the last advices received from 

Sydney, Mr. Creswick’s success in that city con- 
tinued without abatement. Not the least successful of 
his impersonations was that of Falstaff (first part of 
Henry IV.). “The play,” writes Mr. David Buchanan 
in The Echo, on the 24th April, “had evidently been 
looked forward to with considerable interest, and the 
idea of seeing Mr. Creswick revelling in all the vagaries 
of the witty, carousing, humorous fat knight raised 
curiosity to a high pitch. Few writers have very suc- 
cessfully reproduced a character. Dickens attempts it 
when he again brings old Weller and Sam upon the 
stage, in one of his later novels; but the attempt is 
quickly given up as an effort too great for even the 
genius of Dickens. How different it is with the master- 
mind of Shakspere! He not only reproduces Falstaff, 
but he does so again and again, each time with an in- 
creased and never-fading freshness. Falstaff runs through 
the first and second parts of Henry IV., and instead of 
suffering from this repetition, he is introduced a third 
time in the Merry Wives of Windsor with an overflowing 
humour, wit, rollicking fun, and irresistible attractive- 
ness, which proves, if proof were wanting, what an 
inexhaustible mine of originality lay in Shakspere, and 
with what ease he could treat the same theme again 
and again, with fresh floods of humour, sharp-pointed 
wit, keen satire, and a life-giving force and animation 
that we may look for in vain in the works of any other 
writer, living or dead, since the world began. 
Henry IV. is full of fine characters. Hotspur and 
Hal, Prince of Wales, would test the powers of the 
greatest of actors; but Falstaff is a picture 
so striking and original that to do it justice 
requires powers of the very highest order. So much is 
this the case that very few of our great actors have at- 
tempted a task so difficult and exacting. Mr. Creswick’s 
effort on Saturday night was in every essential particular 
a complete success, and may be set down as a master- 
piece of dramatic skill. There was scarcely a single 
tone of his voice that could be recognised as having 
been heard in any of the other characters he has ap- 
peared in. He might have passed through the whole 
play without being recognised as Mr. Creswick even by 
his warmest admirers, had they not known who the 
performer was. That Mr. Creswick possesses the power 
of self-absorption in a marvellous degree must be ad- 
mitted by every intelligent man who has been a spec- 
tator of his most instructive and splendid efforts since 
his first appearance here. In the matter of dress and 
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general get-up no praise could exaggerate Mr. Cres- 
wick’s merits. In this he is an artist of high stamp, 
in the sense that a great painter is an artist. He must 
be a blind man who has not observed this all through 
this most interesting era in the Victoria Theatre’s 
history. What a wondrous contrast in the appearance 
of, say, Wolsey and William Tell, Benedick 
and Lear, Falstaff and Hamlet; and what a realistic 
skill and high art Mr. Creswick displays in 
dressing for these different characters! This 
quality was displayed to perfection in the dress and 
appearance of Sir John Falstaff. It would be difficult 
to look upon a finer picture than old Sir John as he 
stood, without his hat, his gray hair and beard so 
natural, and his healthy, ruddy face and great, pon- 
derous figure so artistically managed that the idea of 
stuffing never entered one’s head. All this was the 
more remarkable as there is scarcely an actor here who 
knows how to paint his face without giving it an out- 
rageously grotesque and unnatural appearance. The 
profession generally might get many a fine lesson from 
Mr. Creswick, while he is here, if they have sense 
enough to take them—lessons invaluable not only in 
the highest departments of the art, but in every 


minute particular, for there is nothing too small to be © 


above the careful attention of such an artist as Mr. 
Creswick. He therefore looked the character of Sir 
John Falstaff to the life, and retained through the 
whole play the voice and manner of the humorous 
old knight with a skill so unerring and a humour so 
fine, and often so broad and irresistible, that the 
audience was kept in roars of laughter at this most 
genuine display of fine, graphic comic power. Every 
phase of the character had evidently undergone severe 
study at the hands of the accomplished actor, and not 
a point was lost. Mr, Creswick may reckon this effort 
among his masterpieces, as a thoroughly genuine piece 
of spirited and most humorous acting, which would be 
a great success in London, as it has been here.” 





EN PASSANT. 


++ 


N regard to the authorship of Vanderdecken, it is under- 

stood that Mr. Fitzgerald arranged the groundwork of 

the piece, and wrote all the scenes save those in which 

the doomed captain and Thekla appear. The rumour that 

Mr. Palgrave Simpson had a hand in the work is devoid of 
foundation. 

Miss Neitson left London for Paris last Monday 
morning. 

Mr. Too.e has issued an advertisement to the effect that 
he has achieved the “ greatest success ever known in Man- 
chester.” Mr. Irving says there are few men he has so 
much regard for as Mr, Toole, but really, 





Miss Apa CavENDISH will leave England for New York 
on the 24th August by the Russia. 


Frau Eruartt, whose career was noticed at length in 
our Berlin article of last week, has received from the 
Empress of Germany a letter which is very interesting, as 
evidence of the esteem in which the calling of an actor is 
held in Germany, Her Imperial Majesty writes: “But 
for unfortunate events, I should have written sooner to 
express my full recognition of your high services to art. 
I regret for it your abandonment of a calling which is 
calculated to raise the national mind by noble representa- 
tions; and while thanking you for having so worthily 
fulfilled this duty, I wish you further happiness and pros- 


perity in private life. (Signed) Augusta, Berlin, the 8th 
June, 1878. To the Countess of Goltz, née Erhartt.” 

Two actresses who recently played in La Marjolaine at 
Lyons were desperately jealous of each other, and every 
evening added new effects to their parts. Tired of this 
kind of rivalry, one of them sent to the courriers des 
théatres her portrait. The other no sooner heard of this 
than she did the same. One of the courriers then sent to 
the first lady the portrait of the second, and vice versd. 
Neither of the photographs, we may add, is now in 
existence. 


THERE was an exciting scene at the Olympic Theatre a 
few nights ago. Mr. Frank Marsball and Mr. Clement 
Scott had a lively altercation in the lobby, and at one time 
it seemed likely that words would be followed by blows. 
The ill-feeling, it is understood, was caused by the manner 
in which Mr. Scott had spoken in Piccadilly of Mr, Mar- 
shall’s last comedy, Family Honour. 


Ir is rumoured that Verdi has finally laid down his pen, 
although urgently solicited to write again. 


Last Monday week Marshal MacMahon gave a dinner 
at the Elysée to the Princes and Archdukes then in Paris, 
There was afterwards a short concert, in which Madlle. 
Zulma-Bouffar and M. Berthelier took part. This over, the 
Marshal asked the actress, in the name of the Archduke of 
Austria, to sing the well-known waltz in La Reine Indigo. 
She complied, and was rewarded with profuse thanks from 
the obliged guest. 


Tue death of Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy has occasioned 
wide-spread regret. No more efficient Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records could have been found, and his social 
qualities won for him the esteem of everyone who had the 
chance of observing them. Lady and Miss Hardy are 
deeply sympathised with in their bereavement. It may be 
added that the late Sir Thomas was the author of the Review 
of the Shakspere Controversy, published in 1861. 


A croup has fallen upon the Savage Club. -Mr. 
Albery was married last week to Mary, the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Charles Moore, of New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, and Park-road, Regent’s-park. The principal 
members of the club feel their loss very acutely. Mr. 
H. 8. Leigh has not indulged in one joke or epigram since, 
and the sparkling raillery of Mr. Gerald Dixon is no 
longer heard. Mr. Halkett Lord, who has been away on 
a holiday for some weeks, will now return. 


THERE are obstacles in the way of aspirants for dramatic 
fame in Paris, The Paris Figaro tells the story of an 
ambitious youth who some years ago visited M. Regnier, 
of the Thédtre Francais, and was told at the end of an 
audience to study for a year, as his present delivery was 
unintelligible. Disconcerted, but not wholly dashed, the 
young man set to work, laboured energetically for a year, 
and then again visited M. Regnier, to favour him with the 
result of his study. M. Regnier listened to him for some 
little time, and then informed him that he had evidently 
worked hard, but must set to work again. “ But have I 
not improved?” inquired the young man, “Yes, yes,” 
replied Regnier ; “last year I could not understand you at 
all ; nowI understand that you speak badly.” 


Tue late Mr. Bryant was, not long ago, a guest at a 
clergyman’s reunion, It was suggested to him by a friend 
that a suitable subject for the remarks he was expected to 
make would be the Christian poets of the English tongue. 
The most that Bryant could do for the clerical bards was to 
give them a high rank among minor poets, but the guest 





was equal to the emergency, He said that occasional 
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brilliant passages in the poems of clergymen had led him to 
the true solution of the problem: why men who could 
have risen to the highest rank as poets had not done so. 
‘¢ One important part of a clergyman’s duty was the delivery 
of sermons, and when a striking thought, a grand idea, a 
conception capable of the highest poetic expression came 
into his mind, he had an immediate use for it. He needed 
it to enforce the message he had to deliver. He dis- 
interestedly sacrificed present fame to future usefulness ; his 
reputation as a poet to his duty as a preacher.” 


Georce IL., the reigning prince of Saxe-Meiningen, him- 
self manages the Court Theatre of Meiningen. The Prince 
himself personally drills a player-king into conducting him- 
self like a real “ Kaiser” or ‘‘ Kénig” ; he compels every 
player who assumes an important part to dress according to 
a drawing ‘prepared by himself. He is at once the most 
dictatorial and the most paintaking of all. living stage 
managers. He is said to have undertaken the supervision 
of all the preliminary studies preparatory to the execution 
of Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg, which is shortly to be 
presented in Berlin. He spent fourteen days at the Court 
of Berlin making drawings in the Monbijou Collection, in 
order to secure correctness in the costume and in every 
similar accessory. 

THREE or four weeks ago some excitement was caused 
in New York dramatic circles by reason of the publi- 
caticn, in a weekly theatrical paper, of an article pur- 
porting to be a defence of the stage from a violent 
attack made upon it in Harper’s. On reading this article 
the theatrical folks set out at once in search of Harper's, to 
see the original. Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Bazaar, and 
the June number of the Monthly were bought, but the 
attack on the stage and actors could not be found. A well- 
known theatrical manager sent to the office of Messrs. 
Harper to learn if such an article had appeared, and the 
reply came back that no one in the office knew anything of 
it. A reporter of the World called upon the editor of 
Harper's Weekly, and succeeded in solving the mystery. 
It appears that, after carefully searching among the files, 
the article from which the theatrical paper had quoted was 
found in Harper's Montily of August, 1852. It was a 
contribution to the ‘ Editor’s Table” in that number from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr. Taylor Lewis, who died last year. 


Tue Plymouth theatre has again been destroyed by fire, 
Fourteen years ago it sustained great damage, but the iron 
roof and the walls remained standing. On Friday morning, 
however, it was entirely destroyed, the roof falling in with 
a fearful crash about one o’clock, crushing beneath it all that 
the fire had not consumed. The flames shot up high into 
the air from the vast burning area, and dashed against the 
Assembly Room walls. The fire was confined to the 
theatre, where it burnt out. The building is insured, and 
the lessee, Mr. Newcrombe, is insured for £1,500. Mr. 
Eldred’s company, who had been performing, lose their 
properties. The fire originated apparently under the stage, 
and was discovered ten minutes after the lessee had locked 
up the premises. 

Mopiie. TALLANDIERA, whose death has already been 
mentioned in The Theatre, bequeathed the whole of her 
property to a niece. ‘he will was contested by other 
relatives, and the result was that when the body arrived in 
Paris from Cannes it had to be taken to the Garde des 
Sceaux, instead of to her own house. It is clear that on 


one point at least the law of France might be altered with 
advantage. 

“Mr. McCuttoven,” writes “ Nym Crinkle,” “is peculi- 
arly and exceptionally masculine, I notice this as a defect, for 








the fully equipped artist, like the fully endowed man every- 
where, includes the feminine in his organic make-up. 
The man who is not in his sensitiveness one-half woman 
is an exception to that sex out of which we are told-woman 
was made. Tenderness, gentleness, subtlety of feeling 
are not discoverable in John M’Cullough. He is as mascu- 
line as Thor, but he must be as tuneful as Apollo before he 
gets through. I have great hopes of him. They may teach 
him in London the whole lyric formula, and he will then 
come forth fit to caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber, and 
cavort sweetly to the lascivious pleasing of the contempo- 
raneous lute, like so many beautiful Britons who have been 
sent to us.” 


Tue following letter was recently received by the editor 
of a Paris paper from Marseilles :—‘ J’ai recours a votre 
obligeance qui je l’espére en cette occasion ne me feras pas 
défaut. Voici en deux mots le motif de ma lettre. Auteur 
de deux piéce de comédie représente au celestin & Lyon 
pieces qui ont obtenu beaucoup (sans fatuité) de succes et 
desirant suivre cette voie je vous prierais de me dire les 
formalités a remplir pour étre regu auteur dramatique par 
la Societté. Veuilléz aussi me dire le droit que touche un 
auteur pour un ou plusieurs actes. J’attend par la voie de 
votre estimable journal une réponse. Daus cette attente 
recevez tout mes remerciement.” The reply of the editor 
was of a crushing nature. The first formality the corre- 
spondent would have to observe, he said, was to learn to 
spell. 

AccorpDING to a contemporary, Mr. Boucicault’s home 
in Fifteenth-street, New York, is luxuriously furnished. 
The main room is draped in ruby velvet, with which some 
Eastern stuff is combined, and its windows are set with 
stained glass. The furniture is of oak. There is not only 
a portiére, but a luxuriant sweep of curtains runs directly 
in front of the table where, backed by a library which says 
‘‘here’s richness,” Mr. Boucicault does his work, unmo- 
lested certainly, and if he pleases, unobserved, Over his 
head is a copy of La Comédie Humaine. 


Last week two performances of Les Beaux Arts, a come- 
dietta, by Mrs. Freake, were given at that lady’s residence, 
Cromwell House. The programme was as follows :— 

Les Beaux Arts, 

Comedietta en deux Actes, 
De Mrs Freake. 
Personnages : 

M. Orphée (chef d’orchestre extraordinaire de M. le Pré- 
sident), Mr. C. Colnaghi, M. Parnasse (potte des dames), 
Mr. Dick, M. Laroche (peintre du présent), Mr. Drummond, 
M. Michel Ange (sculpteur de l’avenir), M. Marzial, 
Madame Séraphine (protectrice des beaux arts), Hon. Lady 
Sebright, Fanchon (femme de chambre de Madame Séra- 
phine), Miss Louise Swift. 
Every part was satisfactorily filled, and the performance 
was exceedingly successful. 


Last Friday evening an unusual thing occurred at the 
Porte Saint Martin. The lions hired for the Tour du 
Monde refused to go on the stage. Prayers, supplications, 
blows, and even slight touches with a hot iron were suc- 
cessively resorted to, but to no purpose. “ Put a rabbit 
in the middle of the stage,” roared M. d’Ennery ; “that 
will enliven them.” “ Lions,” said the negro in charge of 
the brutes, “will eat that.” “So much the better.” 
“ Yes, but will be too lively ; will eat me afterwards.” 


Tue following little romance of the footlights comes to 
us from Washington. In the Colville Folly company there 
was a Miss Lavinia Hogan, niece of Mr. Willie Edouin. 


| Night after night an English gentleman named Cameron 
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was to be seen in one of the boxes, and before long he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an introduction to her. Soon after that 
the company left for Baltimore; Miss Hogan, however, 
remained behind, and from that time neither she nor Mr. 
Cameron has been seen or heard of in Washington. No 
doubt is entertained that they are married and on their 
way to Europe. 


Tue other evening, at a dinner in Paris, a General not 
versed in theatrical matters sat by the side of M. Dumas. 
“The gentleman on your right,” whispered somebody to 
him, “is the author of the Demi-Monde.” ‘ Ah, Monsieur 
Dumas,” said the General to the dramatist, “I have seen 
your Demi-Tour du Monde, and very pretty it is !” 


THERE was a supper last Sunday week on the stage of 
the Théatre du Vaudeville in celebration of the hundredth 
night of the Bourgeois de Pontarcy. Mdlle. Blanche Pierson 
was the principal spirit of the affair. Four o'clock had 
struck when the party separated. 


MarsHat BaraGney p’Hiuiers, who died a few days 
ago, was badly wounded at the battle of Leipsic, and the 
surgeon who attended him was an uncle of the M. Meilhac 
who, in conjunction with M. Halévy, has contributed so 
many pieces to the French stage. 


“Tue houses of York and Manchester !” 
improving. 


Granny is 


History, however, was never a strong puint with the 
Old Lady of Wellington-street. She prefers to say a really 
humorous thing. The other evening, at the Globe, Mr. 
Toole’s coat was whitened with some flour, and when 
he came on at the end he left a mark upon the curtain. 
“Thus,” says Granny, “Mr. Toole made his mark both 
before and behind the footlights.” This is not bad for 
Granny. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON was too strict a churchwoman to 
play during Holy Week ; but she could not resist the temp- 
tation of going to see Madame Modjeska’s Camille in &t. 
Louis. 


THERE was a benefit performance at the Royal Amphi- 
theatre, Liverpool, on Friday night, and Mr. Henry Leslie, 
according to the Albion, is indignant because he was not 
asked to play Othello, His partner, Mr. L. Courtenay, has 
just returned from a successful tour, throughout which he 
played Marcellus in Hamlet, Seyton in Macbeth, and Catesby 
in Richard III, and this made Mr. Leslie all the more 
angry, as he considers himself as good an actor as the other. 


THERE was a man in Buffalo who had read Artemus 
Ward’s fun, and was anxious to hear him lecture. It was 
years ago, when Browne was at the height of his popularity, 
and it so happened that he and Emerson were to speak on 
alternate evenings. Ward’s admirer got in on the wrong 
night, and listened for more than an hour, waiting for the 
jokes he had expected to be convulsed by. After the philo- 
sopher had finished and the audience was going out, some 
one, recognising our friend, inquired: “ How did you like the 
lecture?” ‘The man is a fool,” was the reply. 


PropaB.y few who pass over Waterloo-bridge towards 
the South-Western Railway station, Mr. Blanchard writes, 
bestow even a passing glance at the churchyard of St. 
John’s Church in the Waterloo-road. Yet here not only 
Robert William Elliston, the greatest of English comedians, 
was buried, but in this sanctuary rest the remains of all 
the famous actors connected with the old Coburg and the 
Surrey. It is gratifying to see the old churchyard is now 
laid out as a flower-garden, while the tombs have been 
scrupulously preserved, Here repose the remains of Barnes, 
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the famous pantaloon of Covent Garden, and Grimaldi’s 
old associate, with many pantomimists of high renown. 
The church, built on ground reclaimed from a swamp in 
1825, is full of old Thespian memories. Here Astley gave 
his first equestrian performances before he took the ground 
in the Westminster-road on which the present amphitheatre 
stands. A wicket-gate, then known as the “ Halfpenny 
Hatch,” led from Blackfriars across the fields to the Marsh 
Gate, Lambeth. The causeway was over the swampy road, 
and the toll was levied to defray the cost of a footpath 
chiefly composed of oyster-shells. Now the church is the 
centre of a vastly populous neighbourhood. 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett, who is now playing at San 
Francisco, was born in one of the towns in Eastern 
Michigan about the year 1837. He spent most of his boy- 
hood in Detroit, pursuing various avocations, but chiefly 
that of a dry-goods clerk. At an early age he was seized 
with a passion for the stage and joined a Thespian society, 
which held its meetings in the basement of a store. The 
talent he evinced at one of these performances led to his 
emancipation from the yard-stick and his engagement at the 
local theatre. Later he played small parts at a Pittsburg 
theatre, and about the year 1854 he drifted to New York, 
where he made his first appearance at the Chambers-street 
Theatre as Sir Thomas Clifford to the Julia of some lady 
just making her début. The night proved a turning-point 
in his career. Not kindly received on his entrance, he suc- 
ceeded, before the curtain fell, in rousing the audience to 
something like enthusiasm, and since then has made con- 
tinuous progress in his profession. 


Mr. Biancuarp tells us that when Fitzball’s play on the 
story of the Flying Dutchman was produced the view of 
the phantom ship, painted on glass by Childe, the inventor 
of dissolving views, was a startling optical illusion. 


M. D’Hey111 has published an acceptable little book on 
the late M. Léon Guillard, archiviste of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, who died in April last. It contains many particulars 
of his life, a portrait, a list of his works, and the speeches 
made over his grave by M. Emile Perrin, M. Edouard 
Thierry, and M. Paul Ferrier. 


Mr. Hatt Carng, of Liverpool, the author of a pamphlet 
on the acting of Mr. Irving, is writing a small book on the 
mythopeeic side of Shakspere’s art. He is to read a paper 
on “ Shakspere Supernaturalism” at the first open meeting 
of the Liverpool Notes and Queries Society in July. The 
proceeds are to go towards the formation of a Liverpool 
Shakspere Society. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire, having at first lent nine of his 
Shakspere Quartos for the series of facsimiles to be exe- 
cuted by Mr. Griggs under Mr. Furnivall’s superintendence, 
has now, says Zhe Academy, kindly lent eleven more— 
namely, those of Richard II., 1597 and 1608; Love's 
Labour's Lost, 1598; Romeo amd Juliet, 1599 ; the Mer- 
chant of Venice (Heyes), 1600; Lear (the first), 1608 ; 
Troylus and Cressida, 1609; Othello, 1622; Henry V., 
1608; and the Whole Contention, 1619. The first set of 
nine quartos have all been duly photographed ; the second 
set of eleven will be so during the next seven weeks. Others 
will be taken meantime in the British Museum, so that the 
negatives of the two dozen most important quartos will be 
in hand before the series starts. The last dozen will pro- 
bably be secured before the season closes. 


Tue Regius Professor of Greek is about to publish the 
Agamemnon, with an English translation in rhythm and 
critical notes, 
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Mr. Irvine will give a reading at Madame Trebelli’s 
concert, at St. James’s Hall, on the 27th. 


Next Tuesday Miss Glyn will commence a series of 
readings at her house, 13, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 


Miss Santey has accepted, and will shortly appear in an 
adaptation by Mr. Arthur Matthison of Les Charbonniers. 
This diverting little piece is by M. Philippe Gille, and is 
illustrated with music by M. Jules Costé. The hero and 
the heroine, Pierre and Thérése, are coal-dealers, carrying 
on business in the same street. Their competition leads to 
words, and words, we regret to say, to blows. Begrimed 
to the eyes, as usual, with coal-dust, they lodge a complaint 
against each other, and in view of the approaching inter- 
view with the Commissaire, think it advisable to wash 
themselves. The result is that they meet at the police- 
office without recognising each other, enter into conversa- 
tion, and agree to become man and wife, These parts 
were originally played by Madame Judic and M. Dupuis. 
Mr. Matthison’s adaptation is felicitously called A Black 
Business. 


THe author of Zifmella has written a piece called the 
Bride of Love, which now belongs to Mr. Charles Warner. 


Mr. Santiey has gone to America for the benefit of his 
health. 


Mr. Tuorye has been unable for some weeks to appear 
at the Vaudeville, owing to soreness of the throat. He is 
now at Ramsgate. 


Miss Burton, we are pleased to be able to state, is con- 
valescent. 


Tue versatile Mr. Arthur Matthison is playing Sir Frank 
Granville in Scandal. 


Mr. ALFRED Matrsy has been elected a member of the 
newly-reorganised “ Society of Dramatic Authors.” 


Mr. Wysert Reeve has purchased from Mr. Bancroft 
the right of playing Diplomacy in Australia and New 
Zealand. 


PERFORMANCES will be given at the Park Theatre on 
Saturday next, in order to compensate the management for 
the losses lately incurred there. The programme is very 
attractive, and an address written by Mr. Leigh will be 
recited. 


M. OrrenBAcH, who is now in London, is preparing an 
opera expressly for this country. 


Tue next pantomime at Covent Garden will be from the 
pen of Mr. Frank Green, and on the story of Jack and the 
Bean-stalk. Messrs. Gatti are the managers. 


Mr, Irvine’s forthcoming provincial tour will be com- 
menced at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, early in 
September. 

Mr. SorueErn will begin his provincial tour at Edinburgh. 
Here, as in his next tour in America, he will be supported 
by Miss Marie Illington. 


Miss ADELINE STANHOPE being unwell, Miss Maude 
Brennan is supporting Mr. Barry Sullivan at Newcastle. 


A LITTLE piece by M. Pailleron, Petite Pluie, is to be 
revived at the Comédie Frangaise, M. Febvre, Malle. 
Broisat, and Mdlle. Samary representing, as before, the 
principal characters. 


THE success of Viniche is so great that M. Goudinet and 
M. Grévin have withdrawn from the Variétés the MS. of 
their Za Za, the piece selected to succeed it. It is not 
yet known, however, where the new play will be pro- 
duced, 





M. Emite Zoua, the leader of the French realistic 
school, is a grave, quiet-looking gentleman, still quite 
young, with dark hair, eyes, and beard. 


Ir is believed in Paris that M. Chabrillat will bring out 
at the Ambigu an adaptation of M. Emile Zola’s Assom- 
moir, with Madame Judic as the crippled and drunken 
blanchisseuse. 


MDLLE. Granier is ill, and her place in Le Petit Duc has 
been taken since Saturday by Mdlle. Blanche Miroir. 


THE managers of the chief provincial theatres in France 
have had a conference in the foyer of the Folies Drama- 
tiques with reference to the Droit des Pawvres. 


Tue Taverne des Trabans, a comic opera’in three acts, 
the words by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, and the music by 
M. Maréchal, has just been completed. 


THE stage of the Berlin Theatre Royal is to be enlarged. 


Nositine’s attempt on the German Emperor’s life led 
the Meiningen company, now at Berlin, to postpone an 
intended performance of Shakspere’s Julius Cesar, in which 
political assassination has a prominent place. The Emperor 
having recovered, the company proceeded with their rehear- 
sals and were about to produce the play, when they received 
a telegram from the Duke of Meiningen forbidding the 
performance. 

Verpi’s Don Carlos, rearranged and reduced to four acts, 
is to be performed next winter in Vienna. 


Tue corporation of Magdeburgh have granted the Stadt- 
theater an annual sum of 60,000 marks for three years. 


Proressor C. Mires has been commissioned to write a 
book entitled, “‘ Vita, Opera, ed Amori di N. Paganini.” 


Tue Loi de Lahore will shortly be performed at Vicenza. 


Herr Supri has signed a new three years’ engagement 
as conductor at the Carl Theater, Vienna. 


Mr. Barttey CAMPBELL has just finished a new play, 
The Vigilantes, treating of California life in °49. It will 
be produced at the Standard, New York, on the 5th of 
August. 

Tue dramatic devotee will hereafter be admitted to the 
balcony at Baldwin’s Theatre, San Francisco, at “ popular 
prices.” If Charles Lamb were living he would probably 
sit there. 


Ir is not probable that Mr. John McCullough has made 
during the past season anything like the amount attributed 
to him by the New York press. The few thousand dollars 
which he may have saved was seriously diminished by the 
$3,500 which he paid for Zhe LHzxiles, and by the recent 
payment of several thousands more of money which he bor- 
rowed at San Francisco and unfortunately lost at Baldwin’s 
Theatre. 

Mr. J. K. Mortimer, who has been playing at several 
theatres in San Francisco for two or three years past, died 
suddenly at the end of May. He at one time occupied a 
highly honourable position on the stage, having filled lead- 
ing places in Cincinnati and Chicago theatres, and divided 
honours with Mr. Lester Wallack in New York. 


Miss Aveusta Daraon writes that she is in Yosemite 
Valley, and has not gone to New York, as announced. It 
is said that she contemplates a visit to Australia. 


Mr. Joun E. Owens is in San Francisco, rehearsing with 
infinite gusto his experience while storming the barns of 
the interior villages. He intends to spend most of the 
summer on the coast, and will probably soon visit Yose- 
mite, 
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Tue Grey River (New Zealand) Argus says :— The 
Creesus who is reported to have induced one of the ballet- 
girls of the Soldene troupe to take up her abode in New 
Zealand is said to be a gentleman who some years ago made 
a ridiculous attempt to get into society in London, and is 
the owner of almost an entire county in this colony. If 
there be no weeping and wailing in his Agapemone there 
will certainly be gnashirg of teeth.” 


A pramatic work has been put on the stage for the first 
time in Lima. It is entitled £1 Dios Papel, and is written by 
Don Isidoro M. Perez. Its general purpose is to depict in 
vivid colours the evils involved in the use of paper money 
in the present day, without having the necessary. capital, 
for carrying on important enterprises, This work has given 
great satisfaction to the Lima public, as is shown by the 
demonstrations made in favour of the author. 


Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun, of Japan, announces that a 
performance of the Wé (the ancient dances or dra- 
matic performances) is to be given shortly at the Palace in 
the presence of the Emperor and Imperial family. The 
most distinguished actors have been engaged, and the stage 
for the performance is now in course of construction. The 
Shintomi Theatre, near Tsukigi, Tékid, which has just been 
rebuilt, will, on its opening performance, be lighted by 


gas. 





POETRY ON THE STAGE. 


HERE may perhaps be no real cause for regret in 
the startling differences of opinion expressed in 

the passing comments upon Vanderdecken in the 
journals of the day. It is no doubt probable that 
when the new Lyceum piece comes to receive the more 
exhaustive consideration now-a-days bestowed upon such 
efforts in periodicals, the contributions to which are 
not written upon the spur of the moment, and are 
something more than mere records of first impressions, 
the verdict as to the poetic and literary value of the 
play and its interpretation will be more generally 
favourable than is the average estimate of the 
production which has _ hitherto been formed. 
The higher standard employed in what may be 
called this court of appeal will be of advantage to 
Vanderdecken, as it has not seldom been of advantage 
before to the efforts of the Lyceum management and 
of Mr. Irving. But even as matters at present stand 
we may congratulate ourselves upon the fact that 
even those who are least in love with the play, and 
who have had the courage of their convictions, have for 
the most part seen their way to admit the ambitious 
desire of authors, actor, and manager to rise to 
a higher level of dramatic achievement, and to 
reconcile poetry with the stage. That Vanderdecken 
should not have thoroughly pleased all, or indeed the 
majority, of its critics, is scarcely more to be wondered 
at than is the absolute dislike which in certain quarters 
it has aroused. A better crucial test of the tempera- 
ment and taste of the critic has rarely been provided. 
As a new play it is naturally subjected to the freshest 
and most honest analysis of which the commentator 
has command. Concerning Mr. W. G. Wills and Mr. 
Perey Fitzgerald people dare speak out and write out 
as they would not dare in the case of Shakspere. 
Folks who in the bottom of their hearts regard Mid- 
summer Night’s Dreamasimprobable nonsense, are bored 
by the Tempest, who despise Orlando and regard Viola 
as a very unladylike young woman, generally keep their 
opinions to themselves, at any rate so far as print is 
concerned, and they content themselves with picking 








holes in the stage presentation of dramatic poetry, and 
with implying that the reason of their disappointment 
in the theatre is their enjoyment in the study. It 
would, of course, be uncharitable to suspect that even 
in the study these lofty idealists, when unobserved, 
choose the racing calendar or study the sporting novel 
in preference to the more classical works which 
the book-shelves may contain; but it would at 
any rate be fair to assume that their faculty 
of imagination has for one reason or another been 
imperfectly developed. Now it is not often that the 
cynically prosaic critic has such a chance as he finds 
in Vanderdecken of speaking his mind without shock- 
ing conventional prejudice. He may safely pronounce 
his honest opinion that the work of Messrs. Wills and 
Fitzgerald is the dullest, dreariest, dismallest so-called 
entertainment that he ever sat out in his life. He 
may cheerily chaff a legend which has been treated by 
a Marryat as well by a Heine; he may wonder how 
any young woman could fall in love with so depressing 
an admirer, and he may quarrel with a catastrophe 
which ends the play without showing either the death 
or the marriage of hero and heroine. If he chooses and 
is able to go a little deeper into the subject, he may 
ask what is the precise motive which induces Thekla to 
treat her honest sailor-lover as she does, and may inquire 
how far we can be expected to sympathise with a 
hero who is sufficiently selfish to profit by the sacrifice 
of a loving victim like the heroine. Then there is na- 
turally room to compare the apparition of the mystic 
vessel and its blood-red sails, with the weird music last- 
ing while it is seen, and the long descriptive speeches, 
with a Polytechnic lecture illustrated by the magic 
lantern, and accompanied by musical selections. The 
struggle, too, between Olof and his ghostly rival on 
the edge of the sea~shore can readily suggest memories 
of nautical melodrama on the Surrey side ; and a sound 
practical point will be scored in the remark that 
Vanderdecken ought to be ashamed of himself for being 
defeated in the struggle, considering that he has the 
advantage not only in supernatural power, but in 
standing upon higher ground than his antagonist. Un- 
gratefully, but with the malice mistaken for smartness, 
the remarkable effectiveness of the mechanical contriv- 
ance by which the waves are made to cast Vanderdecken 
ashore will be praised as the best and most popular 
feature of the production, and the requisite sting will 
thus be given to the only fragment of unstinted com- 
mendation bestowed. 

As against crititism of this ignoble order, which has, 
we are happy to say, been directed only in one prominent 
instance against Vanderdecken, there is to be set 
enthusiastic comment on the part of those who admit 
themselves to be fascinated by the play and its inter- 
pretation. Here we are told that the drama possesses 
thrilling interest; that it is acted throughout in a 
picturesque and striking fashion, that the descrip- 
tive passages are too long only for those who 
in their hearts hate pcetry, and that the sym- 
pathy of the art-loving spectator is effectively 
held from first to last. Here we shall learn the 
inner meaning of the legend, the beauty of its 
monotone, the consistency of its treatment by the au- 
thors, and the admirable self-restraint exercised by the 
artists engaged in its exposition. The appreciative ear 
will recognise the harmony of seemingly discordant 
notes ; the eye which dwells so lovingly upon the rich 
colouring will be too dazzled to criticise severely any 
possible defects in the drawing of the picture. That 
there should be something suggestive of a rhapsody in 
the descriptive comment which takes this direction is, 
in the very nature of things, inevitable; and in the 
rhapsody the very stand-points of sound and cool judg- 
ment must be swept away. But the remedy which may 
not in itself be wholly good may be invaluable as the 
antidote to that which is wholly bad; and the gushing 
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appreciation of the sympathetic poet may provide the 
best answer to the sneers of the prosaic cynic. 

Even amongst those who have on this vexed question 
chosen to steer a middle course, and who have con- 
demned Vanderdecken as an acting drama whilst they 
praised it as a dramatic poem, the excellent tendency 
of the production has been fully recognised. We rejoice 
most heartily that this should have been the case. We 
honestly believe that the encouragement to produce 
such a piece, and the general reception awarded to it, 
are both marks of distinct advance in our dramatic art 
and its prospects. So short a time back as ten years 
ago, this new Vanderdecken could scarcely have been 
attempted upon the London stage without the certainty 
of its provoking amazement and derision ; and we regard 
it as a sign of the times for which we can scarcely 
be too thankful, that in one season such poems 
as those of Mr. Wills and Mr. Ross Neil should have 
been played at important London theatres. Satisfac- 
tion with this result need hardly be damped by the 
fact that Llfinella has practically failed at the 
Princess’s, or even if Vanderdecken should prove 
anything but a financial success at the Lyceum. 
Eljfinella had the misfortune to be allotted to a com- 
pany unfitted in a most important respect to do it 
justice. Vanderdecken is unlucky in that it fails 
to fulfil certain elementary stage requirements, and 
sometimes produces an effect which is the reverse 
of pleasing. But none the less do both dramas stand 
high above the average drama of the day, by reason of 
their reliance upon imagination, their poetic spirit, 
their disregard of all vulgar attractions, their 
resolute refusal to pander to unworthy tastes, 
their literary quality and their ambitious aim. 
It is good that we should recognise the value of an 
attempted ascent into the loftier regions of dramatic 
poetry, even when the effort to rise is not attended 
with the outward indications of success. It is good 
that we should recognise how infinitely nobler and 
worthier and fmore cheering is the merest succés 
@estvme of the drama, which is a poem elevated in aim 
and exquisite in execution, than is the money-making 
triumph of the popular pieces, which confessedly aim 
as low as they dare, and possess no more literary merit 
than is absolutely necessary ; and it is encouraging to 
see how widely and generally this superiority is now 
admitted. 








THE CLAQUE, 


—1+e—_ 


Lie a recent number of the Temps M. Sarcey drew 

attention to what he not incorrectly termed a little 
revolution at the Comédie Francaise. Not long after 
the production of Les Fourchambault, two pupils of 
the Ecole Polytechnique waited upon M. Perrin. Their 
comrades, they said, had obtained permission to re- 
main out on the following day until midnight in 


order to see M. Augier’s new comedy, and 
desired to book a hundred and _ sixty seats. 
It unfortunately happened that almost every 


place was taken, and at first it seemed impossible to 
meet this unexpected demand. M. Perrin, however, 
soon perceived a way of gratifying the pupils. “The 
claque,” he said, “occupies one hundred and thirty 
places in the parterre. For once a comedy like Les 
Fourchambault can do without such support. Will 
you have the seats ordinarily set apart forthem? As 
you will come in school dress, nobody will mistake you 
for Chevaliers du lustre.” The pupils were more than 
satisfied, and on the following night the hundred and 
sixty came to the theatre. M. Perrin, curious as 
to the result, was in attendance. Though the claque 
was conspicuous only by its absence, the comedy seemed 





to excite as much enthusiasm as before, Not that the 
pupils- of the Ecole Polytechnique can be said to 
have joined in the applause. On the contrary, 
when they are assembled and in their dress, any 
marked demonstration on their part would be re- 
garded as indecorous in the highest degree. No; 
the audience in general unconsciously showed that they 
were quite independent of the assistance of the 
claque. Every fine line in the play was promptly 
recognised, either by a murmur of sympathy or a clap- 
ping of hands. “ Had we not better try the effect of this 


_ again?” asked Mr. Perrin of the sociétaires, when he 


went behind the scenes. The company, of course, 
wished for nothing better. By abolishing the claque 
they would save between three and four hundred frances 
every night, and they had sufficient confidence in their 
own powers to make the experiment. From that day 
the claque has not been seen at the Comédie Frangaise. 

Like many others, Mr. Sarcey is not an ardent sup- 
porter of this time-honoured institution, but is of opinion 
that it performed a useful office. We are often told 
that before it came into existence the success of a play 
was not less pronounced than it is now. But autre 
temps autres meurs. In the seventeenth and even in 
the eighteenth centuries the playgoing public were not 
a large body. It was really an assemblage of habitués, 
like that to be met with in a small town where the 
inhabitants are well acquainted with each other, and 
where all feel in much the same way. The honest bowr- 
geois who went in the evening to the parterre, while 
the grands seigneurs occupied seats on the stage or in 
the boxes, were in close and direct communication 
with each other, and the meaning conveyed in an 
inflexion of the actor’s voice or a glance of his eyes was 
not lost upon them. It was unnecessary to tell them 
when a noble line was spoken ; they thought and acted 
as one person. In a drawing-room where all the guests 
are intimate friends of the host the conversation and 
the dance may be left to come by themselves; neither 
aid nor encouragement is needed. In large balls, where 
there is no other bond between the guests than the 
place in which they meet, the reverse is the case. 
The gaiety must be kept up, a centre of pleasure is 
required. It is the same with French audiences in 
our own day. Except at the first two or three repre- 
sentations of a piece, where each man knows his neigh- 
bour, the audience is composed of persons strangers to 
each other, who have not received the same education, 
and differ in their habits, ways of thinking, and senti- 
ments. In such a state of things it is not easy to have 
a centre of attraction. The audience become cold, at 
least in appearance, amd if the actors succeed in melt- 
ing them a great feat is accomplished. Therefore, 
the utility of the claque is undeniable. It draws 
together all the good-will in the theatre and 
indicates the direction in which it should go, and the 
spectator, who might be deterred from applauding by a 
fear that he would be alone in doing so, would take 
courage if he knows that many others were ready to 
follow his example. These arguments possess addi- 
tional force at a time when Paris is full of foreigners 
ignorant of French usages. How can it be expected 
that they would abandon themselves to exterior mani- 
festations of pleasure if they were not invited to do so 
by the claque? 

Nor are these the only points of view from which the 
subject should be regarded. Those who object to be 
applauded for might well be asked whether they 
are ready to applaud for themselves. Doubtless men 
continue to clap their hands in a theatre, especially 
when massed near the orchestra. But, unfortunately, 
the orchestras of the majority of the Parisian theatres 
are now invaded by ladies, who, not content with pre- 
venting persons behind them from having a clear view 
of the stage, declare that it is mauvais ton to mark 
by exterior action the impressions they have received 
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When men come together they are not troubled 
with such scruples; but directly they mix with 
ladies they limit their demonstration of delight 
to one or two soft taps on their gloved hands with 
the tips of their fingers. Like many other things, 
the claque is neither absolutely bad in itself nor alto- 
gether good. Its value is to be determined by the 
purpose to which it is turned. It is certain that a 
brutal claque, cynically pretending to impose on an 
audience an admiration which is not felt, isa barbarous 
institution. But an intelligent and discreet claque, 
which encourages the audience in divining dramatic 
beauties, and imparts more precision and energy to spon- 
taneous manifestations, would not merit the harsh things 
applied to it. If the institution is to be revived at the 
Comédie Francaise some alterations should be made. 
The mechanical regularity of the claque there was almost 
painful. Inthe Maison de Moliére, as everyone knows, 
tradition is held in profound respect. The claque, too, 
had its traditions. For example, the chief would note 
the passages in which Mdlle. Mars or somebody else 
had created “ effects.” Now it often happens that an 
actress who appears in an old part attributes no import- 
ance to passages on which her predecessors have bestowed 
much pains, but invests hitherto neglected things with 
particular interest. The claque did not take account of 
these alterations. They applauded wherever our fathers 
had applauded, senselessly interrupting the actress’s 
performance, and astounding the audience in general 
by this access of enthusiasm without cause. M. Sarcey 
says he knew a tragédienne who, undertaking a part 
formerly played by Rachel, asked the chief of the claque 
to pass over in silence a passage which her predecessor 
had made famous, but which she had not the voice to 
declaim with the same force. The chief promised, but 
when she came to the lines his good resolutions were 
overcome by his reverence for tradition; he gave the 
terrible signal, and the house rang with bravos as the 
actress was endeavouring to conceal her shortcomings 
by means of an almost unintelligible delivery. If the 
claque is not to be done away with it must be 
composed of or led by sensible and well - informed 
men. 
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THE DEATH OF MENKEN. 
To the Editor of Tor THEATRE. 


i tae writer of the article upon tNe above subject in the Sf. 
Louis Post, quoted in your impression of the 12th inst., is in 
error in one minor point. 

The unpretending marble tomb, with the inscription, “Thou 
Knowest,” is not now in the Cemetery, Pére-La-Chaise. It was 
originally placed there, but was, with the remains of the famous 
actress, removed some years ago to the Cemetery Mont Parnasse, 
where I have seen it, and where, to the best of my belief, it still 
stands. 

J. MORTON KILLICK, 

Rochester Cottage, St. Paul’s Road, N.W. 

June 15th, 1878. 
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Bills of the Plan. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
To-night (Wednesday), June 19, 
GUGLIELMO TELL. 
Mdlle. Smeroschi and Signor Bolis. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
Thursday, June 20, 
AIDA. 


Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 
Friday next, June 21, 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
Mdlle. Albani and M. Capoul. 
Saturday next, June 22, 

LES HUGUENOTS. 

Malle. Cepeda and Signor Gayarre. 
Conductor, Signor, Vianesi. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Thursday, June 20, 

LES HUGUENOTS. 
Mdlle. E. Pappenheim and Signor Fancelli. 
Friday next, June 21, 
RIGOLETTO. 

Madame Etelka Gerster and Sig. Galassi. 
Saturday next, June 22, 
CARMEN. 

Mdlle. Minnie Hauk and Sig. Campanini. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera, commences at half-past eight. 








'HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET, 
At 8.15 


THE HORNET’S NEST. 

Mr. Sothern, Messrs. Howe, Conway, 
F. Everill, D. Fisher, jun., De Vere, G. 
Holland, Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers ; 
Mesdames Amy Roselle, E. Thorne, F, 
Morelli, J. Roselle, Lucy Buckstone. 

BY THE SEA. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7.30, 
MR. AND MRS. WHITE. 
Miss Fanny Leslie and Mr. Harry Jackson. 
At 8.15, 
ELFINELLA. 
Miss Heath, supported by Messrs. 0. 
Warner, W. Rignold, Howard Russell, 
Thorne, &c.; Misses Dolores Drummond, 


M. Illington, M. Milton, C, Coote, Red- 
cliffe, &c. 


P RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANcrort). 








Marir 


At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur (Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz, 








LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BaTEeMan. 


At 7.45, 
TWO CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME. 
Mr. Archer, Miss Sedley, &c. 
At 8.15, 
VANDERDECKEN. 

Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs. Fernandez, 
W. Bentley, E. Lyons, A. W. Pinero, R. 
Lyons, Archer; Misses Isabel] Bateman, 
Pauncefort, Harwood, Mrs. St. John, &c. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLuinesHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
SOLD AGAIN, 
At 8, 
RAJAH OF MYSORE. 
Messrs. Royce, Fawcett, Warde ; Misses 
Muir, Leigh, &c. 
At 9.30, 
LITTLE DON CAISAR DE BAZAN. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE: 


Mr. Henry NEvIttes, Sole Lessee. 


At 7.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
At 8.15, 
LOVE OR LIFE. 

Messrs. Flockton, G. W. Anson, Forbes 
Robertson, Pateman, Yarnold, Bauer, 
and Henry Neville; Miss Kate Phillips 
and Mrs. Dion Boucicault. 





OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7,15, 
TWO TO ONE. 
At 8, 
OUR CLUB. 
Messrs. Vernon, Marius, Cox, Grahame, 
Penley, Wyatt, Turner, Carter; Mesdames 
A. Swanborough, L. Venne, Jones, Thorn- 
ton Williams. 
At 10.15, 
DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Mitchell; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oyitry Carre. 


At 7.45, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 





At 9, 
H.M.S. PINAFORE; or the Lass that 
Loved a Sailor. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, jun., Rutland 
Barrington, Power, Richard Temple, 
Clifton ; Misses Emma Howson, Jessie 
Bond, Everard, &c. 





ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
‘ At 7, 

FARCE. 

At 7.45, 

PROOF. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann; Messrs. A. 
Stirling, L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. John- 
stone, and S. Emery; Mesdames L. Pate- 
man, A, Stirling, Billington, Hudspeth, K. 
Barry, and L. Moodie. 


V AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T, THornr. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard,C. W.Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richayds, Sophje Larkin, &c. 





' 


G LOBE THEATRE 
At 7.80, 
MY WIFE'S OUT. 
Followed b 
FLIRTATION, 
At 8.30, 
MY POLL AND MY PARTNER JOE. 
Messrs. H. Paulton, Bradbury, F. Hall, 
d’Arley and E. Righton; Mesdames E. 
Blande, I. Clifton, Stammers, Mrs. John 
Wood, &e. 


(\RITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX, HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT, 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 





At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATKE>? 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
Mr.-W. J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames Katherine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 





OYALTY THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho, 
At 7.30, 
SCANDAL. 
At 9, 
NELL GWYNNE. 

Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan 
E. H. Brooke, Carne, and Vollaire; Mes- 
dames Fowler, Abington,and C. Duvernay. 


VHE CANTERBURY.— 
Variety Entertainment every evening 
at 8 o’clock, comprising the Sisters Rams- 
den; Vocalists—Henri Clark, comedian; 
Melrose, Richards, and Baker, Negro 
delineators; Dutch Daly, comedian; Les 
Fréres Leol, on the trapeze. At 9.30 
o'clock, “Snow Ballet,” supported by 
Mdlles. Ada, Phyllis Brougliton, and 
Florence Powell. 10 o’clock, ‘‘ Plevna,” 
with manceuvres by several hundred boys. 
11 o’clock, “ Pease or War,” new musical 
olitical sketch; coneluding with Comic 
3allet, supported by Mdlles. M. Knight, 
Youngman, and Corps de Ballet. 


HE CANTERBURY. — New 
Ballet Sketch, entitled “ Northern 
Stars,” supported by Mdlles, Ada, Phyllis 
Broughton, Florence Powell, and _ the 
Canterbury Corps de Ballet—novel effect 
of dancing in the snow. PLEVNA, every 
evening at 9.45. The Whitehall Review 
says: “ Plevna is still attracting the town.” 
The Conference Trick at 10.30, The Era 
says: “The new entertainment, The 
Conference, was received in the most 
flattering manner. Variety entertainment 
—Dare Brothers—The unrivalled clown 
and one-legged gymnast Romah, on the 
trapeze, and the wonderful dive of little 
Luien, with other attractions. 
HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Craped Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLarxson’s, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 
complete making-box, 8s. 6d. Amateur 
performances attended. 
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Gard Basket, 


M388 ADA SWANBOROUGH. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


ISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


ME: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE, 
Vanderdecken. 
R. SOTHERN, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
As De Lacy Fitzaltamont in “ A Crushed 


Tragedian.” 
ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 


Address— 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


Me: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
THEATRE ROYAL, NEWCASTLE. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour. 
Business Manager, T. 8S. Amory. 

















ME: J. L. TOOLE. 
PRINCE'S THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER. 

Every Evening. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


M&. CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


WIR. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. BILLINGTON, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, every Evening. 
152, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


R. HENRY FERRAND. 
On Tour. 




















Me: GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


RENCH Dramas, Comedies, 
Novels, &c., translated and adapted 
for the English Stage by a French gentle- 
man knowing English well, and who has 
had several of his pieces played in Paris. 
The MSS. are Ahee ai and rewritten clearly 
and boldly, serving for permanent refer- 
ence, for press or acting. — Address M. 
LEON, care of Mr. Allbeury, 3, Marmion- 
terrace, Lavender-hill, 8.W. 








Now Ready, Price 3s. 6d. 


UZMAN THE GOOD: A 
Tragedy. The Secretary: a Play; 

and other Poems. By R. 7. Gumi. 
Published by Emily Faithfull, Printer and 
Publisher an ordinary to Her Majesty, 


- beautifying the human hair, 


Books. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


807, REGENT STREET, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
to the supply required, All the best New 
Books, English, French, and German, immediately 
on application, Prospectuses, with Lists of New 
Pablications, gratis and post free. 
#,* A Clearance Catalegue of Surplus Books offered 
for Bale at atly reduced prices, may also be had, 
free, on application. , 
BOOT ’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


** Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?’’— 


oun Butt. 
On May 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 
rics One Shilliog. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No, 211, for JUNE, 1878, 
Contents, 
. The FIRST VIOLIN, Book IV., Chaps. 


2, 8, 4. 
IL, LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 
III, PRIMROSE. 

. MERCURY’S MESSAGE, 

V. MINISTERS and MAXIMS. 7. Halifax— 
‘In Medio Tatissimus Ibis.” By Alex, 
Charles Ewald, F 8 A. 

VI, HIPPOLYTE CLAIRON. 
VII, OUR OLD ACTORS—RICHARD BUR- 


BADGE. 
VIIL. The WOOING of AT-CHI-CHU; or, Look 
Before You Leap. 
IX, JET; HER FAOE, OR HER '!FORTUNE. 
By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of ‘ Archie 
Lovell,” &, Chaps, 19, 20, 21, 22. (Con- 
clusion, ) 
*,* Cases for binding the volames of Temple Bar 
ps obtained at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling 
each, 


Qe tscellaneous, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS 
IMITATIONS OF 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted sa NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 


6 
LEA &% PERRINS,” 
Which signature is placed on every Bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine, 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the World. 

’ 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled 
success in promoting the growth, restoring and 


Load 











Price 3s, 6d., 7s,, 108, 6d., equal to four small, and 
21s. per bottle. 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Ts the best Dentifrice for procuring White and Sound 
Teeth, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, being 
free from all deleterious and acid compounds, 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. Ask any Chemist or Per- 
famer for ROWLAND'S. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


—— Fragrant, and Durable, Established Eighty 
ears. 

The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr, 
Eratmus Wil:on, says:—‘‘ Pears is a name engraven 
on the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s 
Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most 
careful manufacture, and the most sgreeable and 
refreshing balm to the skin.” 

Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Ruesell-street, London. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Refined, free from excess of alkali and from artifivial 
colouring, delicately and wholesomely perfamed, 
it is Soap in its purest form, and hence the most 
healthfal in use; its great durability makes it also 
the most economical. For ladies, children, or any 
one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, 
as it may be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible, It has stood the test of eighty years’ 
trial, received Six Prize Medals, and the valued 
recommendation of Dr, Odling, F.R.S_, Professor of 
Chemistry, Oxford University. 

Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Russell-street, London, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remed 
for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as 
the Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 














Victoria Steam Press, 117, Praed-street, W, 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 


8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present mandgement. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘“ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
« Richard III,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ. 
LONDON, W.C. 








Enlargement & Increased Circulation 
On and after the 25th of May, 


YOUR. EXTRA ES will be added to the 
WEST LON RESS to meet the increas- 
ing demand for space in its advertising columns. 


THE WEST LONDON EXPRESS. 


SATURDAY, ONE PENNY. 


Conducted by EMILY FAITHFULL. 
Principles, Independent. It is full of Pungent 
Notes; Original Articles on the Topics of the Day ; 
Impartial D: tie Critici ;_ Literary and Art 
Gossip ; some and Hamorous N otes ; a Gol mn for 
the Ladies; Fashions, &c.; and a S¢rial Novel, 
16 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 


OFFICES; 
Victoria Press,117, Praed-st.,Paddington, W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Proyin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
sagen they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow ““MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the hooty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my ease on application to the Court, 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


“MHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 
The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsin 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply, 
CHARLE READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. : 
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—>—~. WRIGHT’S COAL-TARSOAP. 








“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
WRG \ Antiseptic, Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
the World... By its daily use, freedom from infecti di is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
4’ blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 


| ‘In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—The Lancet. *‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
} our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gagette, ‘It is 
the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 

_ Disinfecting, Purifying, Aperient, the only Pi)l extant possessing these threefold properties. A boontoevery class. They act on the Stomach, the 
Liver, and the Kidneys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Nortz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar maybe obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W.V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Brief oo 


AN BPITOME OF DHE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 















ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :— 
A well-written SumMARY oF THE WEEK’s News. All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &c. &c. 
A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 
Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 








Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance, Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
(CHAMPAGNE), MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


IMPORTED BY NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
F, T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, Ww. Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 














REIT LABEL, recommended. -perdor, 21/- 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 
PINK a very LL ite a 27/- Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c, 
IN ONE DOZEN CASES. 





November, 1877. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
PRINT AND PAPER. By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


WYM AN & SONS THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FORSINGING, 


settee ee ee 
PRICE LISTS, SHOW CARDS PROGRAMMES, | DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


“*The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven= 

TICKETS, POSTERS, tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 

And every desctiption of Commercial Letterorece and Lithographic Work in the soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
ae P best style, and at ae a charges grap manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 

’ . 


A Large Assortment of Stationery and Office Requirements. 








* LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS, 
74, 75, & 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of ary age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquiie permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
—— adapted either to — pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Bvok-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, &e.—Apply to Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
17B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For June, 1878, price 2s. 6d, 


The Past, Present, and Future of Turkey. By His Highness Midhat Pasha, 

Small Pox and Compulsory Vaccination. By Sir Thomas Watson, 

The Future of English Women. By Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 

The a of the Greeks as Illustrated by Greek Inscriptions, By C, T, 
ewton, 

Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet. By Mrs, Clark. 

The Political Destiny of Canada. By Sir Francis Hincks, 

Mr, Froude and the Landlords of Ireland. By the Knight of Kerry. 

Readjustment of Church and State. By the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. ' 

The Sociel Origin of Nibilism and Pessimism in Germany, By Dr. Waldstein, 

Recent Science (Supervised by Professor eye A 

Liberty in the East and West. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


©. KEGAN PAUL & Co., Lendon, 








Printed for the Proprietors by O, WB WYMAN, at the Printing Offices of W: & Sons, 74 


the Office of “‘ Tus Tunarss,” 81, Great 
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